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In the New York Times, for Sunday, March 22 
last, there was an interesting article under the 
caption Our Scholars need Elementary Education, 
not Vocational Training. The following extracts 
should be of interest: 

That a sound elementary education in preference 
to specialized industrial training is the crying need 
of the school children of to-day is the startling con- 
clusion arrived at by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Division of Education of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. After an investigation conducted in seventy- 
eight American school systems Dr. Ayres is about 
to publish his findings in a report to that institution 
on some of the conditions affecting the problems of 
industrial education. 

Among the interesting data collected by him are 
some that are calculated to disillusionize educators 
regarding many long-accepted theories. For in- 
stance, we little realize to what extent our national 
migratory instinct plays havoc with the conditions 
governing labor and education. Only one father in 
four was born in the city where he now lives, and 
only a few more than one-half of the boys were 
born where they now live. 

These facts are significant .in the light of the 
present agitation in favor of specialized vocational 
training. They certainly upset the prevailing im- 
pression that schools should shape their courses 
with the predominant aim of preparing the children 
to enter local industries. Add to this another fact 
quite as startling — that mental workers constitute 
more than one-third of all the fathers of the chil- 
dren investigated, and we see the importance of 
Dr. Ayres's findings. His study reveals the inac- 
curacy of the common generalization to the effect 
that only one child in ten in our public school sys- 
tem will find his life work in an intellectual occu- 
pation, while the other nine are destined to do 
hand work. . . . 

These conclusions are the result of an investiga- 
tion undertaken by the Division of Education of the 
Russell Sage Foundation during the closing weeks 
of the school year 1912-13. It was pursued in co- 
operation with the Superintendents of Schools of 
seventy-eight American city school systems. The 
study embraced all cities of between 25,000 and 
200,000 population from which the data could be 
secured. Also, the cities selected were not so su- 
burban in character as to be mere subsidiaries of 
larger cities, so that cooperation with the school 
authorities was directly insured. 

Since 13-year-old girls are mainly distributed 
through the same grades as 13-year-old boys, and 
since the occupations of their fathers are practically 
identical with those of the fathers of the boys, data 
regarding the girls were not gathered. The aggre- 
gate number of cases studied was 22,027. • • • 

A tabulation of the nature of the trade or busi- 



ness in which the father was engaged . . . proved 
rewarding. The industrial classification was the 
following, adopted by the Government Census 
Report : 

1. Industries of Extraction — Agriculture, forestry, 
mining, &c. 

2. Industries of Transformation — Building trades, 
manufacturing, &c. 

3. Industries of Transportation and Communica- 
tion — Railroads, telegraph, &c. 

4. Industries of Trade — Wholesale and retail 
trade, real estate, &c. 

5. Service — Government, professional, domestic, 
personal, &c. 

It was found that only one-half of the men were 
employed in the industries of transformation, which 
include building trades and all classes of manufac- 
turing. In view of this significant fact, it would 
seem that some modification will be necessary in the 
widespread popular plans for a system of vocational 
training, since they are commonly based upon the 
theory that a large majority of the children from 
our city schools find their life-work in these 
industries. 

In a further classification under the respective 
heads of mental and manual three other significant 
facts come somewhat as a surprise to those hold- 
ing the generally accepted theory on occupational 
distribution of the fathers of our school children. 
The first is that more of these men are in profes- 
sional work than those engaged in unskilled labor. 
The second is that the group of managers, superin- 
tendents, and proprietors, classed as mental workers, 
is practically as large as that made up of semi- 
skilled laborers. The third is that the mental work- 
ers constitute more than one-third of all the 
workers. In addition, though it was shown that the 
foreign-born are relatively more numerous among 
the manual workers and the Americans among the 
mental ones, Dr. Ayres found that there was no 
such great disproportion as might have been 
expected. C. K. 



ROMAN COMEDY 1 

The year 240 before our era is the most signifi- 
cant date in ancient letters, perhaps in the whole 
course of European literature. It was then that a 
Greek freedman from Tarentum, domiciled as a 
schoolmaster at Rome, presented in Latin version 
or paraphrase, and at a popular festival, certain 
specimens of the Greek drama. His style was 
jejune, his translations clumsy and inexact, but in 
inverse ratio to its artistic value is the historical 



1 Tins paper was read at a meeting of The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, at Cincinnati, in 
April, 1912. 
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significance of the work of Livius Andronicus. It 
meant a complete break with native traditions ; the 
limited and lifeless forms of the past were defini- 
tively abandoned and the Roman spirit turned for 
the means of expressing itself, first to direct adap- 
tations, and then to ever freer imitations of the 
mature and manifold literature of Greece. 

I cannot believe that Livius, as pioneer in this 
development, was false to the best interests of his 
adoptive country. There were, to be sure, in Latium 
the crude elements of a native literature, but the 
conditions of national existence had not been such 
as to favor their development. Inglorious expedi- 
tions against obscure foes and unremitting efforts 
to wrest a livelihood from an ungrateful soil had 
produced neither an Iliad nor a Works and Days. 
The unimaginative peasant-soldier never clothed his 
religious thought in the personages of half-human 
gods, or peopled a legendary past with half-divine 
men. The clarorum virorum laudes of which Cicero 
speaks (Tusculans 1.3) had died out before the birth 
of Livius ; the Nenia was already a professional 
formality and became later a byword for inepti- 
tude. The cult-songs had no germ of development. 
The meticulous observance of formal exactness 
paralyzed that expression of individual feeling with- 
out which there can be no art. Therein, to be sure, 
the Romans were but suffering the faults of their 
virtues. In the age-long struggle for existence they 
had learned the imperative duty of cooperation, 
and the higher claims of the communal life. The 
free individualism of Hellas would have been fatal 
at Rome. Perfect solidarity in public action and in 
private conduct, and hence in thought and belief, 
could alone save the imperilled nationality. Out of 
this spirit grew that sturdy sense of public duty 
which governed the whole moral life, a recognition 
of the superior claims of social justice, and of the 
need of uniformity in regulating the intercourse of 
men. These qualities, together with the indomitable 
will of generations of fighting men, produced the 
incomparable Roman achievements in character, ad- 
ministration and jurisprudence. But for literature, 
the fine art of self-expression in language, the old 
Roman politico-social regime had made no provi- 
sion. It was through the liberalizing influences of 
Greek civilization and the adaptation of Greek works 
in the Latin language that a Roman literature 
could develop at this early period, and for taking 
the first long step in this direction Livius Androni- 
cus can lay just claim to the grateful remembrance 
of mankind. 

It is in this connection that Roman comedy has 
such great significance. It was the first field of 
Roman letters to find for itself adequate expression 2 . 



2 I do not care to take sides in the vexed question regarding 
the previous existence of a dramatic satura at Rome, and shall 
disregard it in this connexion, for in any event it has yet to 
be established that the development of Roman comedy was 

seriously conditioned thereby. 



Xaevius was most successful in his comedies ; Plau- 
tus devoted his every effort to that field. To ap- 
preciate what was accomplished, one must bear in 
mind the specific local conditions under which the 
drama developed at Rome. The contrast with 
Athens will at each point suggest itself: In the 
first place, the performance was not the spontan- 
eous expression of a national religious feeling, but 
a very practically-minded effort to introduce yet an- 
other form of entertainment at the speciacula; it 
was accorded here a place, not because of a popular 
demand, but to gratify a literary clique among the 
aristocracy ; the audience was thus partly lettered, 
partly boorish, and the play had, therefore, to be as 
refined as possible to please the patrons, and as 
gross as might be not to bore the populace. Such 
an effort to squint in two directions tended some- 
what to disfigure comedy down to the time of Ter- 
ence, who, in following one standard consistently, 
produced indeed a more harmonious effect, but at 
the same time pretty thoroughly disposed of what- 
ever popular interest there may have been. There 
was thus a fatal divorce from the daily life of the 
audience. Places, names, customs, plots, allusions, 
were all Greek. Much had to be re-cast, explained 
or omitted entirely. So far were the police from 
allowing the dignity of a Roman citizen to be di- 
minished that, to all appearances, not even the 
fabula togata might be set in Rome, but only in 
some town of the Latin Confederacy. The lan- 
guage furnished another obstacle. Rich vocabu- 
lary, flexible syntax, refined rhetorical forms had 
to be represented in a speech singularly devoid of 
poetic and imaginative values, deficient in old com- 
pounds and somewhat averse to creating new ones, 
to a degree still in the swaddlng-bands of parataxis, 
and with quantities not always firmly fixed. There 
is at least a half truth in Heine's characterization 
of Latin as "a language for military commands, 
governmental reports, usurers' judgments, a lapidary 
speech for the flinty Roman folk". 

The authors themselves were not of native stock. 
An Italic Greek, a Messapian, an Umbrian, an In- 
subrian Gaul, an African, the very next of kin merely 
a Latin from Campania, they had themselves in 
large measure to learn the language and assimilate 
the culture of the folk they were to represent. 
Theirs was an inferior social status ; stigma and 
not honor attached to their profession, and their 
best achievements were rewarded not with the 
coveted distinctions of social recognition, but with 
the grudging allowance of a laborer's wage. That 
under these conditions the early litterati at Rome 
should have fallen short of Homer and Sophocles 
and Menander in elegance and in spontaneity is not 
to be wondered at. But that despite every dis- 
couragement they succeeded in creating an instru- 
ment of linguistic expression, refined and yet 
vigorous, concise and yet copious, that they opened 
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up one literary genre after another, and fairly 
forced upon the reserved and disdainful Roman the 
means and the avenues of literary expression, is 
an eloquent tribute to the sagacity and the indom- 
itable persistence of these great and truly creative 
artists, if not impeccable virtuosos, of the early 
days of Roman letters. 

Naevius was an original genius who tried his 
hand, as Livius had done, in many fields. But 
the superbia Campana which sought expression in 
Aristophanic freedom of speech made him impossi- 
ble at Rome, and the attempt to write a purely 
national drama was premature. He affected Plautus 
and Terence principally by employing the device of 
mingling or fusing plots (contaminatio) , and no 
doubt through general contributions to the develop- 
ment of a Latin style, although in this latter re- 
spect we cannot follow his influence. 

His successor, the Umbrian Plautus, a man of 
no less originality, but with a juster feeling for the 
appropriate, confined himself to a single literary 
species, content in so doing to follow the Greek 
masters. He has been censured because he did 
not produce a genuine national comedy, for which 
he possessed, indeed, certain pre-eminent qualifica- 
tions. It may, however, be seriously questioned if 
any Roman, civis or peregrinus, could have produced 
a truly original and vital drama that in both form 
and content would deserve to rank with the best of 
Greece, of France, and of England: certainly none 
ever did. A gift of mimicry and of dramatic im- 
provisation the Italians have always exhibited. 
They were keen obseryers and could draw a picture 
to the life. But these virtues are not sufficient to 
produce a drama of the highest quality. They did 
not have the imaginative power of sympathy, the 
ability to put oneself in another man's place and 
speak from the center of his being. In this quality 
the Romans were singularly deficient, and its lack is 
apparent in many places, notably in the speeches and 
characters of Livy and in the personages of the 
Aeneid. 

I believe Plautus was artistically and historically 
justified in devoting the whole of his fertile genius 
to the development of style, rather than to the 
elaboration of plots or to the technique of con- 
struction. Such is the normal course of literary 
development. The more difficult problems of com- 
position are ready for solution only when the 
technical mastery of detail and material has been 
already attained. This is the relation of Aeschylus 
to Sophocles, of Marlowe and his mighty line to 
the dramas of Shakespeare. That his successors 
could not take the last step was no fault of Plautus. 
Like Browning's Grammarian he had "earned the 
means first". And what a wealth of means did he 
provide ! All the artifices of language, assonance 
and alliteration and balance, etymological twists, 
genuine and fanciful, compounds vigorous and ri- 



diculous, with every variety of pun, are scattered 
profusely over his pages. The dialogue never loiters, 
but is ever ready with some crisp retort, or vivacious 
sally — and withal most excellent Latin ! His syntax 
has few, if any, genuine Grecisms (certainly no 
more than that of Horace) ; the larger number of 
forms and the greater variety of syntactical modes 
of expression, far from being evidence of barba- 
rism (as even so discerning a critic as Sainte-Beuve 
called them), are merely the faithful representation 
of a period when numerous rival constructions were 
struggling for existence, whereas classical Latin is 
but a later stage in a perpetual selective process. 
His verse-forms are not only richer, but, as Wil- 
helm Meyer avers, more correct and elegant than 
those of Terence. The style that he produced was 
capable of expressing almost any shade and variety 
of emotion. He was not merely a master of billings- 
gate. He could represent as well the speech of the 
dignified matrona, the modest virgp, the earnest 
invents and the sober senex. He can be as elegant 
as Terence, as nonchalant as Petronius, as crisp as 
Martial, as copious as Cicero, but never the smell 
of the lamp about him. He was a fertile and vi- 
vacious master and maker of language who deserves 
to be named with Aristophanes and Shakespeare. 
To realize what he accomplished, select a page of 
his at random and compare it with the fragments of 
Livius or with the best chancery style of his day, 
the Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus. The uni- 
form refinement of Terentian speech would have 
been impossible save for his creative genius. It is 
due to him more than to any other one man that 
within a single generation, between Livius Androni- 
cus and Terence, Latin literature passed from 
clumsiness to elegance. "In sermonibus Plautus 
poscit palmam". 

Much of the criticism to which Plautus and with 
him Terence have been subjected for the choice of 
their subject-matter falls on the wrong shoulder- 
blades. Their dramatis personae are certainly on 
the whole no worse than those of their originals, 
possibly less repellent, because when bad they are 
more frankly so. They may not be prudish, but 
they are never prurient, and there is nothing lewd 
about a dunghill. Poetic justice is meted out with 
reasonable impartiality. Vice is pretty uniformly, 
if not loathsome, at least ridiculous, and there is 
more than a grain of truth in Lessing's quaint 
remark : 

When a man constantly bewails but never laughs 
at his sinful estate, I have grave suspicions of the 
genuineness of his hatred thereof. He may weep 
for his sins from fear of his inability to avoid their 
evil consequences. But he that also laughs at sin 
does despise it, thereby proving the sincerity of his 
conviction that God's command to avoid it is not 
merely his despotic will, but that our own welfare 
and our own honor demand the same of us. 

The genial intermingling of Roman elements in 
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Plautus's plays is usually regarded as reprehensible 
in that it destroys the unity of effect. This is no 
doubt true, but in the main unavoidable. The most 
conscientious efforts could not really set the au- 
dience in Athens or in Ephesus, and I, for one, like 
the frank and goodnatured way in which Plautus 
recognizes the inevitable and makes the most of it. 
Besides, comedy never tried overhard to maintain 
consistent illusions. Even in Menander the actor 
was constantly stepping out of his role and speaking 
to the audience, so that in such indifference to 
maintained dramatic verisimilitude Plautus was es- 
sentially nearer to the Greeks than was Terence, 
with whom, in this as in other regards, we see the 
beginnings of closet drama. 

Caecilius Statius marks an intermediate step in 
development. Neither so original as Plautus nor 
so refined as Terence, he left much to be desired in 
point of good taste and of good Latinity. But he 
followed his originals, principally works of Menan- 
der, more closely in the construction of plots. His 
forte lay thus in the argumenta. 

With Terence the development of Comedy is 
complete. A certain uniformity of elegance in style 
was attained, a closer adherence to the original in 
verse, in thought and in structure. But this was 
counterbalanced by a loss in vivacity and variety of 
expression. The puri sermonis amator was caviar 
to the general, and his public success equivocal. 
Such failure, to be sure, does Terence as an artist 
no essential discredit. There is, however, a waning 
of dramatic interest. His character-sketches are 
admirable, but the subject-matter being, of course, 
given, little was required beyond a sympathetic 
handling of it, and the technical finesse displayed is 
almost that of the essay or the miniature. He is 
likewise more felicitous in exposition than in action. 
Nothing can surpass the refined lucidity of the 
opening scene in the Heauton and especially that 
of the Andria, while Varro preferred the beginning 
of the Adelphi, which is by no means Terence's best, 
even to the original by Menander. The movement 
instituted by Plautus had run its course. There was 
no new note to be struck except by creating a 
national drama. This was indeed attempted, but 
by a feeble folk. The ablest of the group, Afranius, 
was a blind admirer of Terence, and proud to ac- 
knowledge wholesale plagiarisms from Menander. 
It seems idle to talk of a genuine Italic drama where 
such ideals obtained. 

Other forms of expression had in the meantime 
been perfected. Ennius's great work was already 
done. Tragedy had become the dominant note, now 
that comedy had freed the forms of expression. 
Satire, a natural vehicle for the Roman spirit, was 
attracting the most vigorous literary genius of the 
age. The reaction against Hellenism, led by Scipio 
Nasica and Cato, did its part, for comedy was a 
most obviously Greek product, and its alluring im- 



moralities would surely be accused of corrupting 
the Roman character. In 115 the Censors banished 
actors from the city. Ten years later gladiatorial 
combats were recognized as part of official enter- 
tainments — an indication of the growing coarseness 
of the age. In 103 Turpilius senex admodum died 
not at Rome, but at Sinuessa. Comedy had served 
its generation and was no longer needed. 

What was the relation of Roman comedy to its 
originals? How closely did it follow them? How 
successfully did it catch their spirit? It was, as I 
have already suggested, adaptation, rather than 
translation. Much of the subtler reflection, local 
color, literary and historical allusions, and no doubt 
many of the finer touches of character delineation 
had to be omitted. To fill up the measure of the 
play and to satisfy the audience more action was re- 
quired, and this was secured by the device of com- 
bining elements of the plots of different plays. 
Such combinations were, with the stock figures and 
when made on a small scale, comparatively easy, and 
Terence was especially successful therein. 

Names of personages were changed freely, some- 
times, as in the Eunuchus, without any very ob- 
vious purpose, but with Plautus, in the main, no 
doubt, for comic effect. Substitutions also of one 
figure for another in the action can occasionally be 
observed in Terence, and generally with an excel- 
lent reason. A typical instance of this, to which 
Jacoby has recently called attention, is the exposi- 
tion of the Andria, where Terence has introduced, 
instead of husband and wife, a master and his 
libertus, in a passage which strikes a peculiarly inti- 
mate tone of sincere affection that is quite without 
significance for the action of the play. It is ob- 
vious that in these, Terence's first words to a 
Roman audience (for the Andria was produced for 
the first time without a prologue), the poet has 
taken occasion to thank his patron for his freedom 
and to explain to the audience their friendly personal 
relations. 

Even where the original text was followed, great 
freedom was taken in translation. For Plautus we 
have practically no means of control, but for Caeci- 
lius corresponding verses of Menander are quoted 
by Gellius in three fairly long passages. For two 
of them, without the express testimony of the gram- 
marian, we could hardly believe that we have the 
original before us. The third is indeed closer to 
the model, but strangely inadequate. The I/Bos of 
Menander is utterly gone, the bare skeleton of the 
subject-matter retained. For Terence an occasional 
quotation in the scholia and the commentaries gives 
some basis of comparison. As an extreme instance 
of the way he tamed down his model might be cited 
Heauton.440, Ah, .Menedemus, you go quite too far 
in both directions'; Menander had tersely ejaculated 
iras trdrijp fi&pos. 
The most instructive fragment with which to con- 
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trast original and adaptation will also furnish an 
excellent text for the last and perhaps most signifi- 
cant feature of Roman comedy, which, I feel, has 
not been sufficiently emphasized in treatments of the 
subject. It is this — that the Roman adaptations, in 
eliminating what was for their purposes an excess 
of local color, too frequent allusions to what is 
definitely limited in time and in place, and which 
therefore demands erudition for its proper under- 
standing, subjected Greek comedy to what I might 
call, for want of a better term, a universalizing 
process. I mean thereby that any people which has 
escaped actual savagery, and is familiar with the 
most rudimentary institutions of society can under- 
stand almost every line of Latin comedy, because 
of its appeal in form of expression to general ideas 
and to universal human experience. This is on 
the whole less true of Greek literature. No cockle- 
boat of dilettantism can weather the rough seas of 
the Old Comedy. There must be a heavy ballast of 
erudition in the hold — and in consequence Aristo- 
phanes has scarcely any following outside the ram- 
parts of scholarship. Menander is indeed simple 
and direct in his appeal when compared with his 
predecessors, but even in him there is much that 
is not obvious to the inerudite — much more, indeed, 
than in Plautus and Terence. Let me illustrate by 
a single passage of three or four lines which 
Reitzenstein has recovered from the original of the 
Heauton. A very literal translation is necessary to 
bring out the point which I wish to make, and so 
will perhaps be excused. First Menander : 'By 
Athena, are you possessed of a demon ( dat/tov^s ; ) , 
at so many years of age? For you are sixty or 
even more, and of estates in Halai yours is the 
fairest, yea by Zeus, "among the three", and, the 
luckiest feature, it is unstuck (AvTiKTor)'. Then 
Terence: 'For faith in gods and men, what do you 
want, what do you seek? You are sixty years of 
age or more as I conjecture. No one in this 
neighborhood has a better or more valuable farm 
than yours'. Note the simplifications. Mankind 
from China to Peru could understand every word 
of Terence, but would halt at least once on each 
line of Menander. The reference to the Greek 
folk-belief that a taliiar caused strange actions is 
erased: the deme, "AXai Ai|wi<(5ts, two hours from 
Athens between Zoster and Kolias, a fine bit of 
land with numerous remains of ancient villas, has 
become 'this neighborhood'; the description in terms 
of proverbial allusion to the farm as "among the 
three", l* to« rpurlr, baffling even to Teutonic eru- 
dition, has completely disappeared; the unstuck 
farm, i.e. unmortgaged — without Spot or mortgage 
stones planted on its boundaries — is represented by 
preti maioris. It may not be too fanciful to see 
even in the oaths a more universal form of ex- 
pression. Athena is local and Zeus national, but 
deum atque hominum fidem is almost international, 



when one thinks of bei meine Ehre, fiirwahr, ma 
foi, gude faith, and similar expressions. 

The whole has been simplified, not by reduction to 
words of one syllable, but by transferring the ideas 
into a universal form, preserving the essence and 
not the accidents. In this capacity for making an 
immediate appeal, I see the principal reason why 
Roman comedy has had such a potent influence upon 
the modern world. It is not necessarily better or 
worse literature for being thus more easily grasped, 
but it has become a different thing from the original, 
different enough for it to claim its place in the sun 
even had the New Comedy never been lost, or if 
the sands of Egypt should yet give up their buried 
dead intact. As incomparable masters of a free 
style, as universalizers of the comic form, Plautus 
and Terence demand a place in education, so long 
as the Classics are read at all. The Latin poet 
was a fellow-runner, not a mere pedisequus of his 
Greek predecessor. Here also applies the winged 
word of Aeschylus : «)(£ S' 6 x^wtos ml TeXevTotbs S/m/iuir. 
And now a few remarks to cover the period down 
to the Renaissance. In the days of Cicero, Plautus 
and Terence were frequently on the boards, though 
there was a falling off in their reading public, which 
the great orator sought to stay by appeals to 
patriotism. Caesar's admiration was measured, 
Varro's scientific, but with a kindly glow. With 
Horace the new wine bursts the old bottles. He 
was not insensible to the refinement of Terence, but 
he criticised severely and not without some justifi- 
cation features of the construction of Plautus's 
plays. His circle and their successors for gen- 
erations completely neglected the old comic masters. 
In comoedia maxime claudicamus is the rueful com- 
ment of Quintilian. Probus rediscovered them, but 
in the provincial towns, no longer at Rome. Yet 
his best efforts merely succeeded in saving a re- 
spectable text for Hadrian and his Pre-Raphaelites. 
The age of the pagan revival had its influence in 
creating the last great recensions. From this period 
dates that singular specimen of rhythmic prose 
comedy, doubtless only the most meritorious of a 
class, the Querolus. With only the remotest ref- 
erence to the Aulularia it was intended for an 
unconventional presentation at dinner parties. 
There is a strangely mediaeval air about it. Its 
impossibly long, though occasionally witty dialogue, 
its digressions on magic and law, its banal morali- 
zings in the spirit of the so-called Cato's Disticha, 
and its feeble construction express the barbarism and 
pusillanimity of the age, and are yet a tribute of 
that same age to the vitality of Plautus. Shortly 
thereafter the drama utterly perished. Christianity 
had emerged from Syria with an old Hebraic pre- 
judice against disguises and a genuine indignation 
at the immoralities of the stage. Nevertheless it 
was the barbarians and not the bishops who after 
all quenched the smoking flax. The spectacula were 
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either immediately quashed, or else tolerated for a 
short while as a necessary evil. The fine scorn of 
Theodoric for what he chose to call the artes 
lubricae is preserved in the interesting formula for 
appointing a tribunus voluptatum. Isidore's learned 
account of the stage is already couched in the im- 
perfect tense. How long Plautus and Terence re- 
mained upon the boards it is impossible to say 
definitely. Though the mime and the farce crowded 
them into the background, it is still not unlikely 
that they continued to appear at rarer intervals and, 
in the more respectable performances, well down to 
the very end of the Western Empire. 

Nowhere was the break between ancient and 
modern literary tradition so complete as in the 
drama. Plautus did not exist at all as a literary 
influence in the Middle Ages. Terence, on the other 
hand, was one of the few authors never lost sight 
of, but as a dramatist he was not understood. He 
was a great authority in the cloisters for a correct 
vocabulary in speaking of commonplace things, and 
was occasionally ranked among the philosophers. 
A revival of interest in Terence during the Caro- 
lingian Epoch is evidenced by the large number of 
manuscripts of his plays then written in the cloisters 
of France, and a singular prologue in dialogue form 
between a Derisor and Terence, in which the latter 
gets quite the better of the argument. The age of 
Otto saw such widespread interest in Terence on 
the part of the clergy, and such consequent danger 
to their souls' welfare, that the pious Hrotswitha 
of Gandersheim set out to supplant his comedies 
with six of her own, wherein "virginal chastity was 
to be depicted as triumphing over the allurements 
of worldly love". Strangely attractive reading these 
crude and yet charmingly naive Christian comedies 
make, and their revival in a Parisian marionette 
theater ravished M. Anatole France, drawing from 
him a graceful essay. In the twelfth century the 
so-called Elegiac Comedy played a large role in 
popular letters. Some half dozen of these curiosi- 
ties have survived. They are part narrative and 
part dialogue, composed in elegiac verse, and with 
a plot always coarse and generally vile. It seems 
scarcely credible that their authors could even have 
imagined that they were following the traditions' of 
Plautus and Terence. Yet one of the very worst, 
the Alda, by William of Blois, claims to be from 
the 'very bosom of Menander'. So had appreciation 
of the drama declined that quite in harmony with 
the general run of mediaeval scholarship Dante 
thought he was justified in calling his immortal 
poem a Comedy because it began in adversity, ended 
in prosperity and was composed in a mean' style, 
i.e. the vernacular. That was, however, just before 
the dawn of a new epoch, when men began once 
more to understand what hitherto they had merely 
admired. 
University of Illinois. W. A. Oldfather. 



REVIEW 

Athens and its Monuments. By Charles Heald 
Weller. New York: The Macmillan Company 
(1913). Pp. xxiv + 412. $4.00. 

The lover of Greece can find no more entrancing 
subject for his pen than Athens. The very name is 
wreathed in romance, and calls up in the mind a 
picture of all that is most glorious in a glorious past. 
Moreover, a good story is always welcome, if well 
told, even though it is an old-one, so that it is not 
surprising that books on Athens continue to come 
from the publishers. The most recent is Professor 
Weller's Athens and its Monuments. In it the 
writer gives us a comprehensive picture of the build- 
ings and the works of art of ancient Athens. His 
general plan is to translate passages in Pausanias 
as far as they concern the monuments, and then to 
describe these monuments as fully as the extant re- 
mains and other evidence permit. In a book of this 
kind, where there is such a mass of detail and where 
so many subjects are open to debate, the reviewer 
naturally finds some opinions from which he feels 
obliged to dissent, but for the. book as a whole he 
has the heartiest commendation. 

In regard to the larger questions it should be 
stated at the outset that the author follows Dorp- 
feld in believing that the temple of Dionysus in the 
Marshes is to be identified with the small shrine 
found west of the Acropolis (pages 35 and 86), anc' 
that it had been covered up before the time of 
Pausanias (188). His statement, however (86), 
that this precinct "has been identified as the cele- 
brated Dionysium in the Marshes (Limnae)" is too 
strong. The Enneacrounus he also locates in this 
vicinity, although he states briefly the evidence for 
the other view. On the other hand, the Olympieum 
and the Pythium are placed southeast of the Acrop- 
olis in accordance with the famous passage in Thucy- 
dides (2.15). In other words, he accepts the 
statement of Thucydides in part and in part rejects 
it. One cannot help wishing that he had made his 
discussion of it on pages 30 — 31 a little more satis- 
factory. He also follows Dorpfeld in believing that 
the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis was re- 
built without its colonnade after the Persian wars 
(35). These are still moot points. The sculptor 
Alcamenes he regards as a pupil of Phidias (249) ; 
but, if the herm found at Pergamon proves any- 
thing, it proves that Pausanias was right in making 
Alcamenes the author of the Olympia pediments 
(to be sure, he says Alcamenes was the author of 
only one of them). At the same time the archaic 
character of the herm seems to exclude the possi- 
bility of his being a pupil of Phidias. We seem to 
be forced back to the old alternative of a second 
Alcamenes, or to abandoning the story of his con- 
nection with Phidias. 

But to take up in order the points which we 
should criticise. 



